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The editor will make a severe attack upon the 
patience of his readers next week, if nothing un- 
expected occurs, by presenting to them a large 
hody of “Desultory Remarks,” on matters and 
things of much interest, as he believes, to the pub- 
lic. 

In the case of habeas corpus before judge Brock- 
enbrough, in Virginia (see page 181,) certain strong 
constitutional points are again considered. Verily, 
we think it might be well to have an over-hauling 
of what are the rights, powers and duties of the ge- 
neral government and those of thr: respective 
states, that each may move in their ¢wn orbits, ac. 
cording to the intent and meaning of the confede- 
ration. There are several great questions that 
ought to be settled by higher authority than the 
opinions of the United States or states’ courts. We 
would not lessen the rightful respect that belongs 
to the judiciary—The judges, in general, perhaps 
are among the ablest and most honest men that are 
among us—but in all countries, and atall times, in 
matters of a political nature, it has too commonly 
happened that they have leaned towards the party 
or power that held the purse-strings, and dispensed 
the honors of a kingdom or state. This is human 
nature, and unfortunately belongs to every class or 
condition of men; it is against the operation of this 
almost univetsal propensity, that the people, the 
tax-payers and musket-bearere of a nation, should 
always be on their guard. 

We have some share of pride in seeing the Rr- 
4IsTER guoted in this law case—its accumulating 
Volume of matter will render it more useful in this 
way in future, and we shall not fail to record things 
for reference as heretofore. 


The message of the governor of Kentucky to 
the legislature of that state, though of considerable 
length, is inserted entire, as presenting some im- 
portant views on the benefits or effects of a paper 
currency, &c. On every great subject of political 
“conomy, we desire to furnish our readers with the 
different Opinions that are entertained about them. 


Tue Malt. Another attempt was made to rob 
the mail between Stafford C. H. and Fredericks- 
burg, Va. on the morning of the 12th inst. The 
villain built a blind on the side of the road, from 
whence he deliberately fired at the driver, but hap- 
bily missed him. It is said to be evident that three 

ullets were discharged from the piece! Great 
eiforts were making to arrest the wretch, 


MARYLAND University. The Medical College 
Baltimore is gaining a very lofty reputation. 
a understand that there are already more than 
ohundred students attending the lectures, which 
ave recently commenced. : 


Mette The U.S. circuic court now sitting in 
thscs oe, decided on Monday last, that, the dis- 
3 the yee, this city and Philadelphia being 
nesses a pone hundred miles, consequently wit- 
ed tol Who reside in the Jatter city, may be requir- 
© personally present in Baltimore under the 


USY, 
al Process of subpeena, attachment, &c. If this 
Vox. BX}. a. 2. 
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is the fact, and surely the judges must know al! 
about it, ought not the rate on the postage of let- 
ters to be reduced to 10 cents? 

Gory. Some idea may be formed (says the “De- 
mocratic Press’) of the quantity of gold sent out 
of the United States to pay for foreign manufactur- 
ed goods, when it is known that a single house in 
Philadelphia, has, within nine months, sold a m1t- 
LION OF DOLLARS in gold to be shipped for England; 
yet bills on England are 10 per cent. above par. 

Srrcie. It is computed that specie to the value 
5,000,000,000 doflars, has been transported from 
the new world to the old since the discovery of the 
former, of which it is supposed that the famous — 
Potosi yielded 399,619,000, in 93 years, before © 
1638. 

Bank pEposires. A quantity of gold was lodged 
as a special deposite in the Essex bank at Salem, 
sometime ago-—when that bank was robbed this 
parcel of gold was taken. The owner instituted 
an action at law to recover its value—but chief jus- 
tice Parker, of Massachusetts, gave the opinion of 
the court in favor of the bank. 


BRITIsH rMPORT OF FLOUR. As we observe some 
mistakes of the condition on which flour and grain 
from the United States may be imported into Eng- 
land, for home consumption, it may be well to say 
a few words on the subject. 

In consequence of the heavy requisitions on the 
landed property of Great Britain, as to taxes and 
poor rates, and for the support of priests of the 
established church, it is absolutely necessary to their 
payment that the home-market should be secured 
to the British farmer, else these taxes, rates and 
impositions cannot be paid. Bread stuffs, even 
from British colonies, cannot be imported, unless 
on bond for exportation, until the average price of 
wheat is 67s. per quarter of eight bushels, each 
weighing, or computed as weighing, 70lbs. nor 
from any other country antil the average of the 
quarter shall amount to 80 shillings. This average 
is determined four times in a year, by returns of 
the prices of the article in certain districts of the 
country, which reported prices are oftentimes rais- 
ed or depressed by different sorts of speculators— 
the agricultural interest striving to keep down the 
apparent average, and the commercial and others 
practising means to raise it: so that when the real 
honest price of wheat nearly approaches the limit, 
the question whether the ports shall be opened or 
not, mainly depends on the dirty acts performed by 
the opposing parties, to depress or exalt the price 
for a current quarter, which regulates the proceed- 
ings of government as toasubsequentone. ‘Thus, 
if wheat should be at 79s. per quarter in Decem- 
ber, 79s. 6d. in January, and 80s. in February,—the 
average of the three months not being 80s. the 
ports would remain closed for the ensuing three 
months.* 





*The periods at which the averages are deter. 
mined, on which the opening of the ports depends, 
are the 15th Febraary, May, August and Novem. 
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‘pay their taxes—a few years ago it fellto less than 


‘the last Recister. 


‘to a recent date, was $2,380,412— and of notes is- 
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The British quarter of 8 bushels, is calculated 
as weighing 560 lbs. equal to 9 1-3 bushels of the 
estimated weight of our bushel of 60 lbs.—so that 
when the nominal bushel in England is worth 10s. 
sterling, that in the United States, at par quantity 
and value, will be worth (nearly) 103d. or 8s. 7d. 
sterling, about 190 cents. In March, 1812, the 
price of wheat at Liverpool] was 19s. 4d. for the 
bushel of 70 lbs. and the farmers then could easily 


4s. and then the jails could not hold the people 
that were sent iothem. Such is the eftect of the 
price of this commodity on the interior condition 
of a country, for the reasons stated in an article in 





Kenrtrockxyr— Bank of the commonwealth. The 
amount of notes discounted by this institution, up 


sued by. it, $2,557,216. Besides the principal bank 
at the seat of government, there are twelve 
branches. 





Krpnarrine. A certain Levin Anderson, charged 
with kidnapping two free negroes, was caught and 
tried in Dorchester county, Md. and sentenced to 
keep his brother company in the Maryland peni- 
tentiary for the space of five years. The brother 
was convicted in April last for the same offence. 





WESTERN FRADE, It is stated in a late Wheeling 
Gazette, that six hundred waggons have arrived at 
that place alone in ‘the last six months, from the 
Atlantic country, laden with merchandise. What 
is the amount at Pittsburg and other ports on the 
western waters? 

=e 

TnE PENITENTIARY System Seems tohave failed to 
accomplish what its humane founders hoped for. 
In New-York, &c. when any great crime is com- 
mitted, the police-officers, seeking for its authors, 
always enquire who was lately discharged from the 
institution there? No doubt, incalculable injury is 
suffered from the mixing of the comparatively in- 
nocent with the obdurately guilty. To the former, 

erhaps, the chief part of the accommodations 

itherto extended, might be continued—but those 

uilty of deliberate crimés should be put in the 
cells, and bear the misery of their own reflections 
undisturbed. If this change is not effected in the 
system, it is apprehended that it will go into disre- 
pute—an event much to be deplored. 

“RANKS AND A NATIONAL CURRENCY,.”’ We have 
received another letter from the gentleman whose 
letter about banks, &c. we took the liberty to pub- 
lish in the Register of the 27th ult. which it now 
seems that he did not design for publication, tho’ 
he excuses it. He notices two errors of some im- 

ottance towards the close, page 135; it is said, 
«the scarcity of money checks imports” and the 
writer meant to have added, but it encourages ex- 
ports. And the word “or” is used forasin the 5th 
line from the end—the sentence should read thus: 
«jt is not so important in what the money currency 
consists, as that it should be at.as high a rate of 
value as that of other counties.” 

It is with much Satisfaction that we learn from 
the present letter, that the writer,[who has much 

ower to act], agrees with me that it will be right 
in the people to kick out of congress, all that 
favor the borrowing system to pay current expenses. 
He says that he will be “one of the first to com- 





mence the kicking out” and oppose that system | 


<a 
“even though the government should stop and give 
the people the trouble of beginning a new one” 
so much against the system it he. This is excel 
lent. Common sense has not altogether depart, 
from the land, and there are yet many thinking re. 
publicans among us. Wil desperandum, : 

“Tne constitution.” The editors of the «y,, 
tional Intelligencer’have published the observations 
which we made on the constitution, as differenti, 
interpreted and acted upon, as to the Making’ of 
roads and canals and removing the obstructions of 
water courses, &c. in the “Register” of the 3iing 
prefaced by the following complimentary remarks 

«“rhere is agreat deai of good sense, in our eg, 
mation, in the following article. We are glad ty 
hear the voice of the Weekly Register in fayoy ¢ 
the execution of works of internal improvemen, 
of a national character, by the government of th. 
union. They are for the common benefit, an 
ought to be executed at the common charge. Ws 
speak of sucli works as the projected canal to unite 
the waters of the Delaware and Rariton; that tp 
connect the waters of the Delaware and Chem. 
peake bay; that to connect the Potomae with the 
waters of the Mississippi, &c. &c. We wouldaly 
specify the canal to connect the Hudson with the 
waters of the lakes, had not the rich state of Ney. 
York herself spiritedly undertaken it; and, even 
as it is, we would willingly see the United States 
contributors to that great work. We are truly r. 
joiced at the acquisition of so important an ally in 
a good cause as the popular and intelligent editor 
of the Weekly Register, who has clearly shewn, in 
the following article, that the power to make roads 
and canals ought to belong to the general gover. 
ment, and has been substantially exercised.” 

We notice this article to express our pleasure in 
being re-assured that the editors of the “Intell 
genccr” agree with us in this great matter, about 
which we have always entertained the same opi 
nion; though that opinion was opposed by the vets 
of Mr. Madison, and the prospective one also of 
Mr. Munroe; with either or both of whom we hold 
the sentiment that we have a right to differ—if we 
please; though much respect should be paid to 
the judgment of such men. 

(cPSince writing the above, we notice that the 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer has assailed ott 
doctrine, and attacked the editors of the “Intell 
gencer” for holding the same opinion with us. The 
latter are able, and, we hope, will reply to him- 
we have not time this week, and our room for the 
next seems engaged. 

Tae New-York convention closed its arduous 
session on Saturday last. Weshall, in our nex'p* 
per, publish the amendments to the constitutom, 
which, on the final vote, were almost unanimously 
agreed to—ayes 97, nays 7.* 
best possible evidence, we should supposes that 
the different propositions have been wisely st 
sidered, though we ourselves, not having read mug 
of the voluminous proceedings. entertain no oP 
nion of our own respecting them. 

At the close of the convention, its thanks er 
unanitnously voted to Mr. Tompkins (vice presieé 
of the U. S. and president of the convention) © 
the faithful and impartial discharge of bis du! i 
in return for which he delivered the following * 


dress: 
s ao 


Rhinelander" 
an Vetche? 





*The nays were, Messrs. Jay, Jones, 
Sylvester, Van Horne, Van Ness and V. 
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«Gentlemen—I am. penetrated with a due sense, 
ot only of the honor conferred by your selection 
of me to preside in this highly respectable body, 


‘put also of your kindness and regard manifested by 


the unanimous resolution, which you have been 

leased to adopt at the close of the solemn duties 
which the people have committed to us. 

Itismy sincere hope that the approbation of this 
community may crown the result of our consulta- 
tions, and that it may accomplish the momentous 
objects for which we have been assembled, and re- 
dound to the liberty, tranquility, and permanent 
welfare of our constitutents and of posterity. 

Whilst I tender to you an affectionate adieu, in- 
dulge me, gentlemen, in a fervent expression of my 
fervent acknowledgments for your uniform support 
and approbation, and of my best wishes for your 
respective happiness and prosperity.” 





From A NEW-JERSEY CORRESPONDENT. ‘Free en- 
quiry is the friend of truth,” and, though we may 
agree in the abstract to all that is satd by our friend 
in New-Jersey, there are some of his remarks that 


| wedo not accord with as particularly beneficial just 


now. Weare decidedly opposed to a large naval 
establishment and to the erection of many heavy 
ships, but it seems to us that a certain limitted num- 
ber of them may be economically constructed for the 
defence of the coast—for reasons hitherto set forth 
at length in this paper. But our opinion does not 
constitute the right of any matter; nor do we ever 
wish that it should be so regarded. 
Extract from a letter to the editor. 

«| have perused, with great attention, many es- 
says in you valuable Register on the “meaning of 
words;” on political economy; on the state of the 
treasury; or the navy, &c. &e. and cannot but 
think that much good will result to the nation from 
their extensive publication. 

“To save our country, a new party must be formed 
—a party in opposition to the present ruling party 
in the national and most of the state governments. 
A sleepless vigilance only can guard the liberties 
ofa nation, and that vigilance can be kept up only 
by an excitement equal to that which agitated the 
public mind from 1798 to 1815. The state of po- 
litical and civil liberty may very aptly be compared 
to a tempestuous sea: the vessel and crew can only 
be saved by constant efforts; while, in the calm of 
despotism, no efforts are required, or, if made, are 
too generally unavailing; for, during the calm, the 
Wished for haven is not reached. 

“But, to drop the language of metaphor and 
speak in the plain, homespun and unsophisticated 
style of an American, who loves his couatry and de- 
Sires its prosperity, I make the following remarks 
and observations: 

“First—That our governments, state and national, 
both in their executive an] legislative departments, 
have fallen into an extravagant style of expense, as 
little adapted to the simplicity of our republican 
‘nstitutions, as to the peculiar circumstances in 
Which pur country was placed by the return of a 
nace peace, after a war of twenty-five years’ du. 
‘tion, in which nearly all the civilized world was 
“nzaged, 
scutes citizens have calculated that they 
sions a hy purchasers and consumers of an al- 
mae ca culable amount of foreign products and 

cs eereh without taking into consideration 
article Pry wien to be paid for, when almost every 
States = the product and manufacture of the U,. 
cam. 28 excluded from all foreign markets. 

“rd—Qur national government calculated up- 
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|on deriving a revenue from the importation of fa- 
reign merchandise, equal to the most extravagant 
expenditure, and adapted its expenditure to this 
extravagant calculation, thereby leading the nation 
to the verge of bankruptcy, because our importa- 
tion and consumption of foreign’ commodities has 
greatly lessened, from our inability to pay for them. 

“A truth essential for all statesmen, politicians 
and economists to know, seems to have been for- 
gotten in our country—namely, that ail men labor 
according as they find a market for the products. of 
their labor, and that, in proportion as the labor of 
any one is rewarded, such one will be both more 
able and more willing to reward the labor of others. 
We cannot dwell too long on this truth; we cannot 
place it in too many forms before the public, nor 
enforce it by too many modes of reasoning on the 
subject. It is the alphaand omega of political eco- 
nomy, that, in proportion as each branch of indus- 
try is encouraged, it becomes a stimulus to each 
and every other. 

‘The desire of possessing the necessaries, conve+ 
niencies and luxuries of civilized life is‘so power- 
ful, and its stimulating influence so irresistible over 
most men, that no limit can be set to their indus- 
trv, and to the exercise of their ingenuity, provided 
all the fruits of their industry and ingenuity can 
find a ready market, and be exchanged, directly or 
indirectly, for something contributing to their con- 
veniency and comfort, or to the gratification of 
their pride and vanity. 

“If Mr. Niles had no customer for the Register 
but himself, its publication would cease; and how 
many trades and manufactures would cease forever, 
if the consumption of their products was confined 
to those immediately concerned in them? : 

«Such is the desire of the American people for 
necessaries, conveniencies and luxuries; such their 
pride and vanity, and such their facilities for manu- 
facturing and for exchanging commodities, by rea- 
son of their inexhaustable supply of materials, and 
their numerous. streams of water, convenient for 
manufacturing and for navigation, that no limit can 
be set, in the imagination, to the extent of their 
industry, if properly encouraged and protected. 
The manufacturing industry of the United States 
ought, in a few years, to exceed that of England; 
its internal commerce that of China, 

“I intended, when I commenced this letter, to 
remark upon much of the policy which the general 
rovernment has pursued which it ought not to; 
much that it has neglected todo, but which it ought 
to have déne; to have remarked upon our situation 
as it now is, and as it ought te have been; and to 
have commented upon these strange infatuations or 
delusions under which a whole people sometimes 
labor; but what is the limit of a letter? Nothing. 
Many volumes, of considerable extent, could. not 
contain all that ought to be said. 

“However, I say nihil desperandum, and proceed 
with a few remarks, if I cannot make many. At 
one time we, (not, myself however), were navy. 
mad for a pigmy species of armed vessels—{gun- 
boats], Now we are navy-mad for giants—[ships of 
the line]. Both of these are equally ill-adapted to 
our situation, to our wants and.our.security. 

«We can compel the “nrEp and profound respect” 
of all the great maritime powers, ( who, necessari/y, 
are extensively mercantile ), by such a force, (swift- 
sailing vessels, well armed and manned), as will 
depredate most extensively on theircommerce. We 
can compel the respect of pirates by such a force, 
(same as the above), as can catch them ang bring 





them into port, 
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“The two above-mentioned, namely, the great 
maritime powers and the pirates, are the only ene- 
mies we have .to fear, and against those neither 
GUN-BOATS OF SHIPS OF THE LINE afford any adequate 
security. 

“I state itas a fact, that the value of all the mer- 
cantile vessels and their cargoes, captured by gun- 
boats and ships of the line, since the expedition 


te 


can soon spread far and wide the dominion of ¢, 
ror, stimulated as they are by powerful Persons} 
interest so to do; while those who are to 9 

the prevalance of error, individually, feel oy 
small interest in opposing it:— Witness the succes, 
of the arguments used for and against the estab. 
lishment of banks; for and against protecting do. 
mestic manufactures; for and against the Extension 


of the Argonauts, will not equal the cost of the of slavery, and on various other important subjects, 


vessels built to capture them. 

“I state asa further fact, not susceptible of con- 
tradiction, that all the pirates captured by ships of 
the line and gun-boats, since the days of Barba- 
rossa, do not equal the number of ships of the 
line and gun-boats built within the same period. 

“No natiun ever has long possessed an extensive 
warlike marine, or ever will long possess one, with- 
out an extensive mercantile marine; anc through 
their commerce such nations will always be assaila- 
ble, and more effectually so, by a kind of force 
adapted to sail fast, to capture unarmed or weak- 
ly armed merchant vessels, and to escape irom 
heavy ships of war. 

“The toregoing remarks briefly shew how ill- 
adapted two species of our maritime force is to 
the objects sought to be accomplished by it; per- 
haps, close investigation would shew them equally 
ill-adapted to the accomplishment of another im- 
portant object, namely, guarding our coast; or the 
entrance into our rivers, bays, and harbors. 

‘sin the first place, to doequal and exact justice 
to all, our whole line of coast from the North-East 
corner of Maine tothe South-West corner of Lou- 
isiiina, should be guarded; and todo this effectually 
against a maritime power like that of England, 
would require an expenditure in vessels nearly 
‘equal in expense to the nett proceeds of all the 

land below- the mountains, if sold, and when built 
we never could man them, 

But secondly, no effectual or serious invasion of 
our country can_ever take place, unless the ene- 
my canenter, with large vessels, into some inlet or 
the mouth of some bay or river, where the dreak- 
ers of the ocean do not reach, and where they can an- 
chor safe from storms. 

«And thirdly, every inlet, and the mouth of every 
bay and river, where they put in from the ocean, 
could have been effectually guarded against any 
enemies, by the erection of durable works, at a 
less expense than has been already incurred for 
the joint-purposes of fortifying such inlets, and 
building heavy ships of war;-—and the work of de- 
fence is still very tar from being complete. 

Fourthiy— W orks of detence, permanently erect- 
ed at the mouths of cur inlets, bays and rivers, 
would be infinitely more durable, and incompara- 
bly less costly as regards their annual expendi- 
‘ures. : 

«] have extended my remarks on this subject be- 
yond what J first intended, for it is one of infinite 
importance to the nation, and one on which the 
greatest errors seem to prevail. A navy mania 
seems to pervade the land; and unless a remedy 
can be provided, countless expenses, without the 
accomplishment of any important object, will be 
MCUTTEC. 

«You ask perhaps, how is it possible a whole 
peopie should be deluded and deeeived in a mat- 
ter of so much importance? I answer, it is the 


interest of some, of some who are good men and 
of many who are influential men, that these errors 
should prevail, and who are they that will sacrifice 
important personal interests to correct principle? 


Forcenizs, The Washington City Gazette, of the 
3d inst. gave us the following account of certain 
late robberies of the treasury of the United States. 
The trial of Henry Wright and Robert Smith, yes, 
terday, in the circuit court, excited a lively inte. 
rest. It is believed that they (the former especial. 
ly) had defrauded the treasury to an unknown ex. 
tent, by forging soldiers’ claims for bounty-lands, 
&c. &c. ‘They bad mustered the dead, and made 
widows of the unmarried—all om paper, &c. certi. 
fied in due form, and extended their ravages trom 
North Carolina to Tennessee. Wright was origin. 
ally in partnersliip, (it is believed,) with Wasson, 
now deceased; next with Brown—and at present 
carries on the forgery business, wholesale and re. 
tail, under the firm of Wright and Smith, 

Equal audacity, plausibility and victorious inge. 
nuity, we have never witnessed. It is suggested, 
but not by us, that an indulto would probably open 
scenes of enormous iniquity, through the confession 
of the culprits, by which the government might 
yet save large sums, 

Arguments on law-points being yet pending, we 
only observe that a special verdict was brought in, 
finding the prisoners guilty of forging certain pa. 
pers, &c. and directing the same through the post 
office in Tennessee, to the city of Washington: the 
question of law remains as to the place where the 
crime, in its inception or accomplishment, may be 
technically said to have been perpetrated. We, 
therefore, unlearned as we are in the quillets of 
the law, will not venture, in so delicate a case, even 
to wish that the jury had brought in a general ver- 
dict of euitty. A fuller statement shall be givea 
when it is proper; but we wish that some gentle. 
man would furnish a complete report of the trial—a 
trial disclosing such cool criminality. 

We would have noticed this subject before, for 
sake of eliciting observations en the best means of 
preventing frauds on the public offices, but were 
unwilling to say any thing prejudicial even to cul- 
prits, 

NaPOLEON BONAPARTE. Frota a editorial cot 
troversy between the editors of the Boston Cent 
neland Franklin Gazette, we are enabled to gather 
some facts as to the concern, if any, which the 
government of the United States had in sanctiot 
ing the imprisonment of Napoleon Bonaparte o# 
the rock of St. Helena, 

The editor of the «Centinel,” it seems, true 
the cause of “legitimacy” and ever zealous that ¥¢ 
should have some of the merit of imprisoning 2" 
destroying Napoleon, and noticing an assertiom 
made by a foreign writer, that the United ~~ 
had been accessory thereto, adducing the fact tha 
our government agreed, in 1815, to suspend te 
right which we held by treaty to touch at St- He 
lena, adds, the United States did agree to the ye 
ticle mentioned, and thereby exhibit a laudable & 
sire to ensure the repose of the world, ane — 
least thatthe friends of the last administration 92 
on the subject the better.” For the genuine ioy 
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A, few interested and influential men, 


Very few. 
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severely speaks about the “Hartford Convention” 
and things of the like sort, to shew the consistency 
of Mr. Russel a8 tothe matter at issue, and ex- 
‘plains the fact thus: «The commercial convention 
ofthe 3d of July, 1815, had been concluded with 
‘ the British government, and had been ratified; 
’ when, on the exchange of ratifications at Wash. 
ington, on the 24th of November following, Mr. 
Anthony St. John Baker, presented a “declaration,” 
stating that i¢ had been determined by his govern- 





ment in conjunction with the allied sovereigns, that St. 
3 Helenashould be the place allotted for the future 
: residence of Napoleon, and that ‘as well British ships 
. and vessels, as others”? should be excluded from that 
y island whilst he remained a prisoner there. He 
. said he could only exchange ratifications on that 
7 condition. The right of touching at St. Helena 
2 wasexplicitly “for refreshment and not for com- 
, merce.’ The right had not been enjoyed under 
n the convention, because the convention had not 
v | previously beenin force. The caly question pre- 
ly sented to the American government, therefore, 
it was, whether it was worth while, for so small an ex- 
2 ception, to reject all the provisions of the conven- 

tion. To have refused the whole would not have 
.. saved Napoleon; because the allied sovereigns had 
d, “determined” to imprison him somewhere. The 
n United States were not bound to enter into his 
mn quarrel, but the moral reprobation, which the free 
it presses of this country have uniformly expressed 


ofthat murderous act of the British ministry, is 
amply sufficient to shew the light in which the 
American people view it.” 

The Centinel rejoins and, after some prefatory 
observations, says—The fact we intended. to note 
was “That the convention between the United 
States and Great Britain, as ratified in July, 1815, 
did contain an article allowing American vessels to 
touch at St. Helena, and that in November after- 

wards, the British government, through Mr. Ba- 
| ker, their minister in Washington, did propose to 
the American government to waive the privilege, 
and exchange ratifications without it, because St. 
Helena had been fixed upon by Great Britain and 
her allies, as the place of confinement of Bona- 
parte, and that the American goverment did con- 
sent to the warver of the privilege, so long as Bo- 
naparte remained a prisoner there.—This was the 
simple fact we recorded; and we had the right to 
infer, that the ready waiver by the American go- 
vernment, of the convenience stipulated for in the 
original treaty, originated ‘in a laudable desire to 
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one ensure the peace of the world,’ by the safe-keep- 
nti- ing of its common disturber.” But goes on'to deny 
her ‘aving stated there was any negociation as to “Bo- 
the haparte’s imprisonment”—knowing that no such 
on: hegociation could have existed—but for consent- 
oa Ng to this “waiver,” the world had a right to give 
us the credit of having contributed our share to 
> t0 © measure of general safety, from which the world 
we ‘as derived so much benefit—and so far we were ac- 
and emery to his confinement in the safest place, 
iON, ®. and then follows a good deal of loyal or royal 
ates matter—not quite fitted to this “ra of good feel- 
that matt But all that we wish to have to do with 
the ne matter just now,isto present the opposite state- 
He- mx believing that the facte noted are of some 
ate ‘rest at present and will be often referred to 
» dee Creafter, 
the 
ne ben Beeulty of apprehending the value of high num- 
a Clttn ory high numbers are some what diffi- 





by iy apprehend, it may not be amiss to illustrate, 
¢W examples, the value of the words million, 

















billion, trillion and quadrillion:—Suppose that a 
person reckons a hundred pieces to a minute, and 
continues to do so twelve hours in each day, he 
will take fourteen days to reckon a million. A 
thousand men would take thirty-eight years to 
reckon a billion. If we suppose the whole inhabi- 
tants ef England and Wales have been constantly 
employed in counting money since the birth of our 
Saviour, they could not have as yet reckoned a 
trillion. Though we admit the earth from. its 
creation to have been as populous as it is at pre- 
sent, and the whole human race to have been 
counting money, without intermission, they could 
scarcely as yet, have reckoned the five-hundredth 
part of a quadrillion of pieces.” 
{Morison’s com. arith. 
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National Law-Case. 
From the Richmond Enquirer, of Nov. 6, 
An application before 
Commonwealth of Va. | Judge Brockenbrough to 
US. discharge three seamen 
The jailor of Henrico | upon a writ of habeas cot 
county. pus. 

This case came before judge Brockenbrough on 
Friday, by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus which 
he had issued on Wednesday. William Pool, and 
two other seamen, had been committed to jail by 
Mr. Joseph Mayo, a magistrate for Henrico, on com- 
plaint of the captain of the vessel, which they had 
entered in the port of Boston, and had now desert- 
ed. They were brought up before the judge. 
Their counsel produced testimony to prove that 
these were American citizens; from which, they 
contended that these did not come within the de- 
scription of seamen whom a magistrate might com- 
mit for desertion, according to the laws of Virgi- 
nia. (See 2d Revised Code, p. 131, which is con- 
fined to seamen not citizens of this commonwealth, 
or of the United States ) 

The captain then suggested to the court that 
these seamen were committed under an act of con- 
gress. 

Messrs. Robert G. Scott and James D. Riddle for 
the applicants, stated that these seamen are citi- 
zens of the United States, and, therefore, are not 
within the operation of the law of Virginia; see 2 
Rev. Code, p.13!. They belong tothe brig Wash- 
ington, captain*Dolivar, of Boston, and are com- 
mitted, as it is alleged, under the act of congress: 
Ingersoll’s Digest, p. 744. This commitment is 
signed by Joseph Mayo, a magistrate for the county 
of Henrico, Upon these facts, the counsel! for the 
prisoners contended— 

1. That the magistrate acted judicially in com- 

mitting. 

2. That, acting judicially, the magistrate of a 
state has no right to execute this law of the 
United States. 

3. Whether acting judicially or ministerially, the 
laws of Virginia have declared the incapa- 
city of the magistrate to perform any function 
or duty appertaining to any office, place, or 
appointment, under the authority of the United 
States. [See 1 Revised Code, p. 71.] 

To sustain the first proposition, it was urged, 
that the term judicial imported an exercise of the 
judgment and discretion; that, to justify the magis- 
trate in committing, he must consider, judge, try, 
decide; he must hear evidence aguinst the accused, 
and decide upon its efficiency; and, if the accused 
require it, he must hear any exculpatory evidence 
that may be introduced—and, in this particular, the 
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powers of the magistrate are far greater and dif- 
ferent than those of a grand jury, and by it are 
mainly distinguishable, It.was, however, said, that 
this was not a question open and undecided; for, 
in the casein 3d Dallas, page 42, of an application 
in the supreme court of ‘the United States for a 
mandamus to judge Lawrence to issue his warrant 
of apprehension, the court decided that the refu- 
gal of this judge to issue his warrant was a judicial 
act, and refused the mandamus on that ground. 
This case was much relied on; and from thence it 
was argued, that, if it be a judical act to issue a 
warrant for apprehending a person charged with 
an offence, it is much more so after having such 
person before him, for the magistrate to hear the 
evidence for and against the accused, and to decide 
upon his guilt by directing his commitment. 
The opinion of judges Bland and Hanson, in Al- 
meida’s case, 12th vol. of Niles’ Register, pages 
114 and 231, was relied on as recognizing and ap- 
proving the decison in 3d Dallas. While these 
cases seemed to decide all the counsel desired, they 
admitted there was one authority, of deservedly 
high character, opposed to them, viz. the opinion 
delivered by judge Cheves, in Rhodes’ case, 12th 
volume of Niles’ Register, page 264. It was con- 
tended that this decision was not law, being not 
only opposed to that the of supreme court, in 
judge Lawrence’s case, and to judge Bland’s and 
Hanson’s, in Almeida’s tase, but also upon one 
. question discussed and decided by it, to the very 
vespectable and able opinion of judge R. E. Par- 
Ker, of Virginia, in the case of the crew of the 
General Rondeau at Norfolk. 

- Upon every view, therefore, there seems to have 
been a juditial act on the partof Mr. Mayo, But 
this is a-much stronger case than either of those 
relied on or cited. In judge Lawrence’s case, in 
Almeida’s case, and in the case of Rhodes, it was 
the incipient and ancillary measure to bring the 
accused before another and a higher judicial tribu- 
nal, and thatspeedily too; here, however, according 
to the act of congress, the magistrate acts finally 
and conclasively; there are no ulterior measures to 
be adopted; no other examination; no further op. 
portunity for defence: the magistrate hears, de- 
cides, and commits; he interprets the contracts be. 
tween the parties; he decides upon their obliga- 
tions; he pronounces whether they have been vio- 
lated; he denounces a forfeiture of liberty on the 

art of one of the contracting parties, deprives him 
of that liberty, and commits him to jail. From this 
important power, thus exercised by a single ma- 
' gistrate, viriuie oficii, there isno appeal. And can 
it be for one moment believed that, in this particu. 
jar case, where so much unrestrained and uncor- 
rected authority is exercised, the magistrate does 
niot act judicially? 

2. If it has been shewn that the magistrate acted 

judicially in this case, the question recurs, can 
a magistrate, in his judical character, execute 
this law of congress? 

It is contended that he cannot—congress can 
alone create a judicial tribunal in the manner pre- 
scribed by the constitution: the appointments must 
be made by the president, (see article 2nd, sectiagn 
2nd), not by congress. Here the individual holds 
neither an appointment nor a commission from the 
United States; he acts in virtue of his office of a 
magistrate of the state of Virginia. He is irrespon- 
sible to the government of the United States—.it 
cannot claim of right his official services; and if not, 
it is a mere requisition upon the magistrate, which 
he may or may not obey at his pleasure. This would 


be subversive of the principles upon which th 
constitution of the United States was founded. be 
we should be retrograding to the condition we Were 
in under the articles of confederation.’ ‘This Point 
was urged also as sustained by the decision in Fe. 
ly’s case, p. 321 of the Virginia Cases, ‘ 

The 3d point was declared as settled by the lane 
guage of the actof assembly; [see 1 Rev. Code D 
71,] Virginia was anxious to keep her executive 
and judicial officers free from, and unconnecteg 
with, this gigantic and powerful federal gover), 
ment. To effect this end, the act referreg to 
was passed in 1796, and had continued (nearly Whit 
it now is) on the statute book for the last quarte, 
of a century. If, however, the congress of th. 
United States may, not by appointment in the cq, 
stitutional mode, ‘but by law, convert your staj 
magistrates into United States’ officers, either judi. 
cial or ministerial, the statute becomes a dead jet, 
ter; nay, worse, for, by its continuance, it become 
a temptation to congress to evade its provisions, by 
taking, as they virtually have done in this law, the 
power of appointment into their own hands; and we 
may live to see the day when the judges of our ge. 
neral court may be called upon to perform ministe. 
rial, and our state executive to perform judicig 
duties. 

If this act of assembly hasany effect, it prevents 
a state officer from acting in either a judicial o 
ministefial capacity, under the authority of the a. 
vernment of the United States; and, therefore, 
whatever the rule may be in Maryland or South 
Carolina, it is different here, &c. 

In the course of the argument, it was stated by 
one of the counsel, (Scott) that he had been inform. 
ed the ist question had been decided in New Hamp. 
shire in the same manner judges Bland and Hanson 
had decided it in Maryland. 

The judge took time to examine the question. 

Yesterday the judge determined to adjourn the 
case to the general court, it being of novelty and 
importance:—-and in the mean time, admits the sea 
men to bail. 

There are few questions in the whole range 
the judiciary department, which are so importa! 
as the one now before us. The general court meet 
on the 15th inst. and we shall be sure to repo 
their decision upon it to the public. 








Important Law Decision. 
( Reported for the Western Herald. ) 


Supreme court of the state of Ohio for Jeffers0t j : 
county, Octoberterm, 1821; present Pxass, chit 


justice, and Hircucock, judge. 

The state of Ohip vs. Elizabeth George. | 
This was a prosecution, by indictment, aga 
the defendant, a woman of color, for the murder é 
her infant. 

The traverse jury being impannelled and swo™ 
the counsel for the state offered Mary 6 
er, a black woman, as a witness, to prove the fs 
of the killing. ‘he counsel for the prisoner ° 
jected to her being sworn as a witness, 0” te 
ground, that she was rendered. incompetent 
certify in the cause, by the statute of this st 


The section of 


black and mulatto persons. - 
law, upon which the objection was founded, * 

these words: lat 
“Be it further enacted. That no black or ™" ‘ 
to person or persons shall hereafter be permit" 


' , : * ree 
to be sworn, or give evidence, in any court of 





dé 
cord, or elsewhere, in this st ate, in apy ca¥* 
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amendatory to the act, entitled an act to regull” | 
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ending, or matter of controversy, where either; productive mechanical powers which existed ia 


arty to the same is a white person; or in any pro- 


England. At that period a much larger propor- 


secution which shall be instituted, in behalf of this| tion of the population of Great Britain was engaged 


state against any white person.”—The witness of- 


in agriculture than manufactures. 


In 1792, the’ 


fered in this case Was pure black, and the prisoner| whole amotnt of the population may be estimated 
wasadmitted to be a quadroon or one fourth black. | at fifteen millions.--By the population act of 1811, 


It was contended by the counsel for prisoner, that 


it appears that in Great Britain, there were 895,998 


the term mulatto, made use of in the statute, did/ families employed chiefly on agriculture. On ma- 


not include afl the different grade, of people of| nufactures and trade 1,129,049. 


color, between white and black, but was con- 
fned to half bloods, or the offspring of a white and 
plack; and that such had been the decisions of the 
courts of this state;—and that, as a consequence, 
this defendant, not being a black or mulatto, 


In the army and 


navy 640,500 individuals—and families engaged in. 
no productive employments 519,168. ‘ 


‘he scientific power in 1792 was, nevertheless, 


even then very great; perhapsithree times as great 
as that of manual labor, leaving ordinary miils, and 


was to be considered as white, and entitled to all| the tools of ordinary arts out of the amount of the 


the privileges of a white. It was also claimed, 
that the intermediate grades, between black and 
mulatto, were to be considered as black. It was 
aimitted on the part of the state, that it had been 
decided, that the term mulatto extended only to 
half-bloods. But it was claimed, that in putting a 
construction upon the statute law in question, two 
questions arose— 

ist. Who were included in the terms black and 
mulatto, and therefore disabled from testifying? 

2d, Who were included in the term white per- 
son, and therefore entitled to the privilege of ex- 
cluding blacks and mulattoes from testify ing against 
them? 

It wasadmitted by the counsel for the state, that 
when the legislature excluded blacks and mulattoes 
from testifying, it might be a fair construction of 
the statute, to suppose that they intended also to 
exclude the intermediate grades between blacks 
and mulattoes; because there would be the same 
reason for excluding those who were more than half 
black, as there would be for excluding mulattoes. 

But it was urged that the legislature,in describing 
the cases where the disability was to operate, had 
made use of the term white person alone—that the 
term white person, in common parlance, meant one 
who had no mixture of black blood, and was used 
in contra-distinction to persons of color, or those 
who were wholly or in part black. ‘There was no 
instance, in any dictionary of the English language, 
or in any other book, where the term white per- 
son was not limited to those who were pure white: 
that the distinctions which exist in society, and 
which were the occasion of passing this law, did 
not authorize the placing of quadroons in the same 
class with the whites: that, if the legislature had 
said, that blacks should not testify where mulat- 
toes and whites were pargics, it would have been a 
just construction of the law, to have included the 
termediate grades, but not otherwise. 

The court supported the objection to the witness 
and the prisoner was acquitted; there being no 
other testimony against her. 

This decision is important; because it settles the 
Principle, that quadroons, and others of an inter- 
Mediate grade between whites and mulattoes, are 
entitled to all the rights and privileges, and subject 
to all the liabilities of white persons:—or, in other 
Words, are in law, to be considered as white. They 
are liable to be called upon to do militia duty, and 
Work upon the highways:—and have a right to vote 
at all elections, equally with whites; and may be 
*Ppointed to, and hold any office in the state. 
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Labor-Saving Machinery. 





labor saving machinery. 
labor may be computed at 3,750,000 men, and the 
scientific at three times the amount, or 11,250,000, 
making the aggregate power equal :to the labor 
of 15,000,000, which was the actual population at 


creased from 15,000,000 to 


times the manual labor 


er in 1817 
' Or, in proportion to the population of 1817, as 
twelve and a fraction to one. 
that Great Britain in twenty-five years, gained from 
labor saving seience the power of increasing her 
wealth to an amount twelve times more than she pos- 
sessed, when the French revolution commenced. 





cs _ FROM THE AURORA, 
tis not quite fitty years since the machinery of 





Arkwright, and Bolton & Watt, were’added to the 


In this case the manual 


the time. The population in 1817, was calculated 
at 18,000,000, or an increase of 3,000,000 in 25 
years 


But, since Arkwrirht’s inventions, and the im- 


provements thereof, the productive power of la- 
bor and art united, has been equal to 200 millions 
of men—instead of fifteen millions, or more than 
thirteen times greater in twenty-five years; while 
the population was increased only one fifth. 


The following synopsis will, perhaps, render the 


operatian more conspicuous. 


Population of Great Britain in- 
18,000,000 
Manual labor from one fourth 


of 15,000,000 to one third of 
18,000,000 or 


6,000,000 men 
New scientific power created 


equal to the productive labor of 200,000,000 men 


Scientific power in 1792, at three 
11,000,000 





The aggregate productive pow- 
217,000,000 men 


Whence it follows 


These facts are indisputable. The consequences 


may be pursued by the plainest understanding. 
Every nationin Europe has labor saving machinery, 
France, Swisserland, Germany, Italy; and there is 
a moral impossibility of succeeding in any attempt 
to impede their universal diffusion and adoption. 
There is a moral necessity as well as a principle 
of cesire for their adoption; since the procuring of 
what is desirable or necessary, at the least sa- 
crifice of price, will operate on those who mear 
to profit by consumption; and they will seek those 
means which will afford them twelve times more 
productive power, than they possessed by other 
means. 
promote thesemeans which givethem twelve times 
the power and means of wealth which they before 
possessed; anc a defensive and protecting policy 


Governments, for their ewn security, must 


will guide them in not suffering the productive la- 


bor of twelve or thirty of their own people going 


to pay for the labor of one machine man. | 

The operation of this power of industry by ma. 
chinery, is already producing prodigious gifects. 
The manufacturer of. cotton or silk in. Hindostan, 
performs the whole labor exercised in producing 
their celebrated and exquisite webs, at a wages of 
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two to three rupees a month—the rupee is about fifty 
cents; so that the monthly average wages of the 
finest manufacturer of Asia, is one dollar jifty cents 
a month, 

But extraordinary to relate, the British are com- 
pecent to take a cargo of cotton on board in India, 
transport it to Great Britain, manufacture and re-ship 
at for Bengal, and undersell the natives, though their 
wages be no more than a dollar and a half a month. 
The facts are established by the report of the com- 
mittee to which we have referred. 


——— ue 


Legislature of Vermont. 
Exiracis from the speech of gov. Richard Skinner, 
delivered to the legislature of Vermont, at Montpe- 

lier, Oct. 12, 1821. 

Tie unhappy effects of ignorance, and its at- 
tendants, superstition and immorality, which we 
daily witness in other nations, especially in their 
abortive attempts and impotent struggles against 
the relentless rule of those whose power is mea- 
sured by the degrees of disparity between their 
attainment in knowledge and that of their sub- 
jects, occasions a frequent recurrence to the ap- 
proved maxims of freemen—that a general diffusion 
of useful knowledge, and an improved state of sci- 
ence, afford the best security to civil and religious 
liberty. As guardians of the state, and of the in- 
teresis of its citizens, it is our duty to adopt such 
measures as will most effectually secure to pouste- 








“yity the peculiar blessings of that free govern- 


ment which, by our ancestors, has been wisely es- 
tablished and faithfully transmitted tous. A dili- 
gent and persevering attention to the education 
of our children, is that without which we cannot 
expect the people will long retain a republican 
form of government. These remarks have not 
been elicited by any evidence of a want of regard 
to the subjeci, on the part of the general assembly, 
or from a belief that, in point of learning, the 
youth of this state are surpassed by any; but by 
the testimony of the council of censors, that the 
act of A, D. 1810, for the support of schools, has 
not been duly executed, and that the interference 
of the legislature is required. 

As the state possesses no public fund from which 
any portion of the current expenses of the govern- 
ment are defrayed, orto which resort can be had 
in times of great pressure upon the pecuniary con- 
cerns of the people, and a direct appeal to them, 
in the form of a tax, is resorted to annually; the 
general assembly cannot too frequently be remind- 
ed of the necessity of a practical attention to eco- 
nomy in public expenditures, 

At a period lke the present, when the price of 
every commodity produced in the state, is depress- 
ed almost beyond example, it will afford me the 
highest satisfaction to aid in every measure cal- 
culated to advance the great interests of agricul 
ture. 

As remittances for foreign manufactured arti- 
eles, cannot be made by us as heretofore, in the 
usual products of the state, the success of our ma- 
nufactures is becoming an object of deep interest, 
not only to those who are more immediately con- 
cerned, by an investment of their property, but to 
the great body of the citizens, J am not insensi- 
ble that the subject is one, over which the state 
legislatures have but little controul; and that the 
proceedings of congress are necessarily embarrass- 
ed, by the great diversity of interest, in the dif 
ferent sections of this extensive country for which 
they are required to legislate. Iam also aware, 





—————> 
that a difference of opinion exists, among those who 
are immediately engaged in the business of man), 
facturing, as to the propriety of any further inje,, 
ference on the part of government; and that at 
sent, property applied to this object, probably pro, 
duces an income beyond that of any other. If ti, 
citizens engaged in the business, already posses, 
peculiar advantages, and any further encourags, 
ment afforded by the government, should operat 
exclusively to their advantage, the measure wou) 
be unjust; butif thisencouragement should hay. 
the effect greatly to increase, not the profits, by: 
the number of manufacturers and manufacturing 
establishments, and thereby produce a competitio, 
which does not now exist—to measurably change 
the course of agricultural pursuits, now so unpro. 
fitable, by inviting the growth of, and furnishing 
a home market for raw materials, and also a market 
for that surplus produce which has heretofore bee, 
exported,—and to secure among us a specie cur. 
rency; there can be no doubt of its wisdom and 
justice. 

It will be necessary that the act for dividing the 
state into districts, for electing representatives to 
congress, should be repealed or suspended, at the 
present session of the legislature; as the ratio of 
representation, under the late census, will probably 
be changed before the next session; and the num. 
ber of representatives, to which we are entitled, 
may not be the same. It will also be necessary to 
provide for the second district, in which: no elec. 
tion has been made. It may not be improper to 
observe, that the repealing of the statute of A.D, 
1818 may perhaps operate as a revival of the for 
mer statute. 

In obedience to the direction of the legislature 
at their last session, I appointed Horace Everett, 
esq. to revise the laws relating to the probate of 
wills, and settlement of testate and intestate es 
tates, from whom I have recently received, and will 
forthwith transmit to you his report. 

I have received from the states of Maryland and 
New Hampshire, certain resolutions, accompanied 
by the very able reports of committees of their te- 
spective legislatures, upon the subject of appro 
priating public lands, for the purposes of educa 
tion: requesting the co-operation of the legisla- 
ture, and which will be duly transmitted to you. 
Should the general assembly approve the princi 
ple, they will, it is believed, feel no delicacy 1 
making the claim on behalf of the people of Ver 
mont; for perhaps none in the United States, ! 
proportion to their ability, contributed more tothe 
acquisition of those rights, which were purchased 
by the toils, distresses, and sacrifices of the revo 
lutionary war. Situated upon the frentier, they 
constituted a barrier between the enemy and the 
confederated states. Not having then been a 
knowledged as a member of the confederation, 1 
part of the expense they incurred in the war, has 
been assumed by the general government; while 
they have participated in the burden of the funded 
debt. 

The attention of the legislature of this state, 
well as of the several states, has been requeste 
by the general assembly of the state of Ohio, to the 
report of a committee, and certain resolutions ° 
that general assembly, approved and adopted at 
their ‘last session, upon a subject of vital impor 
tance to the interests and safety of the union; *” 
which shall be seasonably laid before you. Incom™ 
plying with my duty, in making this cospeyge OO 
tion, I forbear attempting an investigation of t “1 
subject, from a conviction that any views whi 
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d be suggested, as the result of that exami- 
nation, and consideration I have been enabled to 
pestow uponit, have already been fully anticipated 
by yous in as much as the public have long since 
had their minds directed thereto, and have been 
favored with the labored exposition of learned ju- 
sjsts, and able statesmen; and more especially, as 
the important question embraced, occupied the so. 
licitous attention of this legislature, at their ses- 
sion in October, A. D. 1799; and upon which their 
opinion was unequivocally declared. Permit me 
then to recommend to your dispassionate conside- 
ration, the matters contained in the report and re- 
solutions, and to express my belief, that, although 
Vermont would be the last to submit to an en- 
croachment made by either branch of the general 

overnment, upon those rights and powers which: 
gre reserved to it, as a free state; and would be 
prompt in the exercise of all legal and constitu- 
tional means, to resist every aggression; and what- 
ever may be the opinion, as to the correctness of 
the decision of the federal court, in the case re- 
ferred to, yet that we shall not readily adopt the 
opinion, that the several states, which compose the 
union, sustain the character of independent sove- 
reignties, in the sense that no power short of that 
which is physical, is supposed to exist, by whicha 
constitutional question arising from an incongruity 
in the acts of the general and state governments, 
can be decided. 

The late acquisition of a territory, designed by 
nature as a constituent part of the union, and over 
which the united demands of interest and security, 
require the jurisdiction of the government to ex- 
tend; furnishes evidence of the wisdom, and in- 
spires confidence in the uprightness of the admi- 
nistration. The favorable issue of this protracted 
negociation with the Spanish government, has left 
the United States, in relation to all foreign powers, 
upon a footing, which promises permanent peace 
and friendly intercourse. While enjoying ‘this 
propitious aspect from abroad, the mind that is duly 
impressed with a just sense of the value of our civil 
institutions, that has in any measure surveyed the 
wretched state of other nations, and is not igno- 
rant of the causes that have dissolved republics, 
is naturally inclined to inquire, whether there are 
any grounds of anxiety at home; any recognition of 
doctrines subversive of the government—and, not- 
withstanding, some may imagine they can disco- 
ver tokens of dissolution, in the manifestations of 
increasing jealousy, towards the authorities of the 
general government; it would be with extreme re- 
luctance, that Icould permit myself to believe, that 
the time had arrived, in which any considerable 
Portion of the citizens, would forget the necessity 
of restraining unwarrantable suspicion, of smother- 
ing the first glimmering of the torch of discord, 
and the expression of extreme solicitude, for the 
Preservation of a confederacy, which is our only 
Suarantee against the degradation incident to des- 
potism, and that which alone can secure us from 


coming in the end, the subjects of foreign domi- 
Nation, 


woul 








Legislature of Kentucky. 
Fellow-citizens af the senate, 
and of the house of representatives : 

The period which has elapsed since the adjourn- 
Ment of the general assembly, has not been re- 
marked by any rare occurrence, or afflictive ca- 
lamity, Although some sections of the state, have 


general good health of the community has been 
preserved. The products of agriculture are eve- 
ry where abundant. The operation of the laws 
has been without interruption, and the tranquility 
of society remains undisturbed. 

It affords me sincere gratification, to communicate 
to you the pleasing intelligence, that the pecunia- 
ry embarrassments of the country have been exten- 
sively relieved during the present year, by the or- 
dinary returns of commerce, and the increased cur- 
rency, furnished by the establishment of the bank 
of the commonwealth, The wisdom of the policy 
which gave birth to that institution, has received 
the decided confirmation of a short experience; and 
the important benefits it has conferred on the dis. 
tressed portion of our population, have strongly en- 
deared it to the people. Its favors have been gene- 
ral—equal—and, for the most part, adequate to the 
pressure of the times, 

But the establishment of such an institution was 
not a measure of policy only. It may be strictly 
maintained, that it was obtruded by necessity. 

The unexampled growth of these states—the 
diffusion of their commerce—the extent and value 
of their acquisitions—and the increase of their 
power, during that eventful and protracted strug- 
gle, in which civilized Europe beheld her most re- 
nowned nations, contending with relentless feroci- 
ty for mutual demolition, imparted an accelerating 
impulse to their prosperity, and shed around them 
a splendor of fortune, unparalleled in the history of 
any former people. Successful industry laid the 
foundation of unlimited credit, and impatient cray- 
ings for excessive gain, precipitated the adventur- 
ous into discriminate speculation. The advantages 
of our situation triumphed over every obstacle. — 
The turmoils of ambition and the contest for do- 
minion, which agitated and rent the kingdoms of 
the earth, profaned not this peaceful land. Our 
prosperity was nourished by the blood of christen- 
dom. 

The pacification im Europe, and the war in Ame- 
rica, dried up the sources of our commercial wealth, 
by lessening our exports and depressing their va. 
lue. Hence the losses consequent on great and 
unexpected changes—the stagnation of trade—the 
scarcity of money——the accumulation of debt--and 
the substitution of paper, for a metalic medium, 

At the termination of the late war, the precious 
metals had every where. disappeared, and exces. 
sive issues of paper supplied there place in most 
of the states. Hence a corresponding rise in all 
the subjects of property. On the probable con- 
tinuance of this state of things, contracts were 
made and debts created. But it was of short du- 
ration. The depreciated currency of the states 
was regarded as an evil of dangerous tendency— 
and the more so, as it was one which the states 
could not speedily eradicate. A national bank, with 
a capital sufficient to furnish a national currency, 
was proposed and adopted, as a prompt and effi- 
cient remedy. Hasit answered the proposed end? 
Does it afford a circulating medium for the union? 
Whilst it crushes beneath its ponderous weight, 
every feeble corpuration, and displaces the notes 
of the specie paying banks within the sphere of 
its operations, are its notes any where to be found 
except in the great emporiums of trade, or in dis- 
charging the silent and impoverishing operations 
of exchange? 

Qur country does not produce the precious me- 
tals; and a variety of causes, some of which are 
highly favorable to the freedom and happiness of 





Suffered by an unusual visitation of disease, the | 
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production. They can be obtaived only in the ex- 
changes of commerce with foreign nations—and 
these exchanges: must be conformable to various 
regulations, beyond our control. ‘Yo rely there- 
fore, exclusively, for a circulating medium, on sup- 
plies, the acquisition of which we cannot regulate, 
is hazardous in the extreme. Accordingly we per- 
ceive the difficulty, at this very moment of obtain- 
ing an adequate supply of specie tor the uses of the 
banks; and the necessity of those that continue to 
pay cash, to diminish the amount of their notes in 
circulation, by heavy and continued calls on their 
debtors. 

The notes of the bank of the United States, have 
ceased to circulate in Kentucky. The specie, in 
the hands of individuals, is sufficient to pay the in- 
terest on her entire debt. 
serve her existence, has been compelled to close 
her vaults. How are the debts of the country to 
be paid? In specie? We have seen that it is im- 
practible. In the national currency? If generality 
of supply and diffusiveness of circulation, are im 
plied by the term, it may be answered, that no such 
currency exists. But may we not profit by the in- 
dulgence of time—and repair the wastes of extra- 
vagance by a prudent economy? If that measure 
be neither just nor reciprocal, which debars me 
from coercing the payment of my debt, and re- 
quires me to look forward to a distant remunera- 
tion of an augmented demand; it is a truth equally 
emphatic, that no measure Can bring with it relief, 
which adds to the evil complained of and doubles 
the number who are to bear it. In situations high- 

«Fy commercial, the growth of luxury may have kept 
pace with the increase of wealth. But extrava- 
gance is not the vice of our country. Our people, 
collectively, are free from the reproach. Their 
misfortunes. have originated from external causes, 
and that legislative requisition, by whose authority 
they should be called on to pay debts without mo- 
ney—to make bricks without straw, would be a so- 
lemn mockery—a cruel insult. May we not hope 
that our condition will gradually improve? Assu- 
redly it must. The precious metals will flow back 
into the country, with the resuscitation of com- 
merce, notwithsianding the discouraging causes 
which of late have steadily operated to retard their 
imcrease, and even to diminishtheiramount. The 
exuberance of their resources, and the fidelity 
and fortitude of the people, will in the end deliver 
them. But it cannot be the policy of a wise and 
humane government, to become an accessary in 
the depression of its citizens, by contributing to a 
violent destruction of credit, and a general change 
of property. It is the duty of every government 
to supply a sound and sufficient circulating medi- 
um; and to prevent, as far as practicable, the evils 
ot a fluctuating currency, by means of which, the 
relative value of commodities is deranged, and the 
security of contracts impaired. No man ought to 
be complled to pay more, or permitted to pay less, 
than he contracted to pay. 
invariable value; although it is indubitably the best 
standard of value. It is not essentially valuable, but 
the representative of value; and bank notes, are 
merely its-representatives. In reference to this 
common standard, value is the price which the 
products of jabor bear to money. But this price 
is varied by the plenty or scarcitv of money—or its 
representative, bank notes, as effectually as by the 
plenty or scarcity of the subjects of primaay ne- 
cessity, and the fluctuations consequent on an in- 
crease or diminution of the circulating medium of 
‘a country, ‘will produce a change in the relative 





The state bank, to pre-' 


Specie itself is not of 
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value of such medium, in the inverse ratio of such 
diminution or increase. Hence the injustice of 
either subjecting the creditor to receive paymen; 
of a debt, contracted on the corresponding rela. 
tions of a metallic and limited medium, in an ep, 
larged and depreciated paper currency —or exact. 
ing from the debtor a discharge of his obligation 
contracted on the relative value of the latter, in the 
enhanced medium of the former. In_ seasons of 
general depreciation or extreme pressure, thus ty 
coerce a literal obedience to contracts, against the 
principles of equity, and the true intent of the 
undertaking, can neither amend the morals of jp. 
dividuals, ner strengthen the faith of nations. We 
should equally depreciate that profligate legisla. 
tion, which wars against the rights of accumulat. 
ing industry, and that rigorous sterness, which re. 
gards an unfortunate debtor as a victim due to le. 
gal vengeance. Mankind are peculiarly sensitive 
in relation to their monied concerns. There isa 
fatal tendency in the progress of society to depress 
the poor, and substitute wealth for merit. Pecu. 
niary calamities only, are punished as criminal, In 
an age of refinement, and in nations highly civilized, 
we witness the persons of individuals, who are 
equal members of the social compact and thecom. 
mon property of their country, delivered over to 
the vilest passions of the worst men. And even 
in our own code we are startled by the monstrous 
anomaly, of the imposition of severer restrictions 
on personal liberty, in actions for the recovery of 
money than in prosecutions for felonies—it is a 
truth of enternal obligation, that every govern. 
ment should shield its citizens from the conse. 
quences of its own errors. 

The congress of the United States, in the recent 
measures adopted for the relief of the purchasers 
of public lands, acted on the assumption that the 
great and unforeseen diminution of the available 
currency of the union, and the consequent inabili- 
ty of purchasers to meet their engagements with 
the government, without enormous losses, or irre- 
parable ruin, gave them a valid claim on her clem- 
ency and indulgence. 

Epochs of severe pecuniary distress, will some- 
times occur in all countries. Such an one at this 
moment exists—and is effects are commensurate 
with the commercial world. In such a crisis is it 
for legislative assemblies: to witness in silence the 
general wreck of private independence, and pub: 
lic prosperity, and supinely await the slow growth 
and dubious result of a new order of things; ° 
avert the impending evils, by appropriate and de- 
cisive remedies? Of these the most obvious and 
salutary would seem to be an increase of the circu- 
lating medium. Such was the suffering condition 
of Kentucky, and such the remedy which has been 
devised. 

The legislature was presented with the alterna- 
tives of a suspension of the collection of debts, 0 
an option to the creditor to receive present pay: 
ment in bank notes—The latter, I think, was pr 
perly chosen. A paper system, as a measure of re 
lief, became inevitable, and the only question left 
for discussion involved the character of the corp” 
ration to be employed as an agent. 

The experience of our common country by "° 
means strengthens our confidence in the stability 
and safety of monied corporations, in the controu 
of which, the integrity of their directors is left 
the mercy of their avarice. In the present crisis 
a Specie paying bank cannot be profitable to the 
holders of its stock. 
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otes its credit will sink. ‘Thus to continue its | 
profits, jt must violate its faith_-a paper currency 


cannot be sustained, by the irresponsible agency of 

rivate corporations. It is only by the interposi- 
tion of the ample resources and unquestioned faith 
of the state, that we can expect efficacy trom such 
g system. All attempts to supercede the use of the 

ecious metals, by the substitution of paper assur- 
ances, 28 a permanent and fixed medium of ex- 
change, are as idle as they must be found to be im- 

racticable. But to withhold from the solemn and 
binding pledges of an entire community, rich in 
resources, and stained by no single act of dishonor, 
that willing credence which is yielded to each and 
every of its individual members, is irrational in the 
extreme. Why shall not states, as well as indivi- 
duals, anticipate their resources? ‘To the Bank of 
the Commonwealth it cannot with fairness be ob. 
jected, that the foundations of its credit are insufth- 
cient—Passing over the existing surplus of the re- 
yenue, which must be annually lurgely augmented, 
and the amount of stock at present owned in the 
bank of Kentucky, which exceeds halfa million, it 
may be safely calculated, that the lands south and 


a 


ble and lasting improvements, remains in your trea- 
sury inactive and unappropriated. Surely itcan-- 
not be the true policy of any government to be- 
come a boarder; much less of a government like 
ours which derives its support from the confidence 
and love of its citizens—and least of all, under 
circumstances which harass them by the pressure 
of peculiar and irritating wants. If the people 
be needy, the public wealth should be usefully dis- 
seminated. If the profits and employments of fo- 
reign commerce can no longer be obtained, the 
necessity is increased for encouraging domestic 
industry and facilitating the means of internal in- 
tercourse. If provisions be cheap and labor low, 
no time can be so judiciously selected, for the con- 
struction of costly and durable public works. But 
if it be an undertaking worthy the enlightened 
consideration of the legislator to diversify and ad- 
dorn the face of his country; if to multiply the 
conveniences and give perpetuity to the improve- 
ments of its roads, and its rivers, its edifices and 
its fields, be justly regarded as direct and powerful 
means of advancing human happiness, and con- 
firming national glory—how momentous are the 





west of the Tennessee river, are, in their present 
unimproved state, equal in value to the whole 


duties—how animating the motives, which termi- 


| nate in the successful establishment of the great 


amount of capital of the new bank. If these lands | and diffusive interests of education. 


be judiciously disposed of, one moiety a few years 
hence, will be rendere«! equal to the present vaiue 
of the whole by the adjacent improvements of the 
sections first sold— It is evident then, that the means 
provided for the redemption of her paper are abun- 
dant. The government of the institution is confid- 
ed to the representatives of the people. Its fate is 
in their own hands. Its credit may fluctuate, but 
it never can fail while they remain honest. 

The centinuance of such an institution, is the 
surest measure of relief. It has proved itself of 
easy and convenient application, by the simplicty 
of its operations, and the equality of its distribu- 


tive character. The legislature I trust, will be too | 


strongly convinced of its utility, to endanger its ac- 
cruing benefits, by the complexity of other and less 
salutary regulations; and will scrupulously abstain 
from any increase of its capital, or the passage of 
any other measure, which, by causing the notes in 
circulation to exceed the demands of business and 
the imperative wants of the community, or by weak- 
ening the confidence of the people in the solvency 
of the bank, may precipitate the destruction of the 
whole system, as a relief measure, by so far depre- 
ciating the paper as to stop its circulation. The 
credit of the paper must be sustained. A prompt 
and faithful application of the means provided by 
your predecessors, to the purposes for which they 
were designed; and a denial of immediate execu- 
tion, in all cases where a willingness to receive 
notes of the existing banks shall not be indicated, 
are the measures recommended to inspire confi- 
dence and obviate dis' ress. 

It is however, to be remembered, that there are 
many individuals, whose condition cannot de im- 
proved by state legislation. They must look for 
deliverance, from the justice and liberality of the 
general government. 

Whether the Bank of the Commonwealth in its 
subsequent operations, shall be found to.realise the 
hope of its friends, or be destined to become the 
instrument of severer reverses, it is undeniable, 
that it has saved a considerable portion of the debt- 
oT population of the community from poverty and 
Tuin, and largely augmented the revenues of the 
State. The public funds are ample and increasing. 
A capital, sufficient to lay the foundation of valua- 


On this subject 1 feel so deep a solicitude, that 
nothing but a firm conviction of the existence of 
corresponding sentiments, and dispositions on the 
part of the members of the general assembly, 
could induce me to forego a recapitulation and en- 
forcement of sume of the most obvious induce- 
ments to renewed efforts, which have heretofore 
been presented by my predecessorsin office. The 
commonwealth of Kentucky has made many and 
hbers? endowments, to her seminaries of learning. 
But these praiseworthy acts of munificence, have 
been generally rendered inefficacious by negli- 
gence or indiscretion on the part of those to whose 
care the donations have been confided; and if sub- 
sequent legislatures have not opened fresh sources 
of supply, it may m some measure be attributed 
to a deficiency of means. That deficiency no lon- 
ger exisis, ‘To our existing resources, so flourish-- 
ing and abundant, we may confidently expect a 
vast acquisition from an impartial distribution of 
that part of the national domains, already appro- 
priated to a considerable extent, for the promotion 
of learning in the several states. In this state the 
public mind has recently been awakened to its im- 
portance, and successful attempts have been made 
to emulate the usefulness of the most ancient and 
matured establishments in other countries. In re- 
publican governments especially, the right educa- 
tion of youth is a matter of vital concern. | The in- 
stitution of learning should be sustained by legis- 
lative patronage, and be subject to legislative. in- 
spection and control. Such appear to have been 
the sentiments enteriained by the legislatures a 
few years ago, when the Transylvania University 
was re-organized—adopted as a state institution~ 
and temporarily endowed. The aid then afforded, 
has been withdrawn, by repealing the charter of 
the Farmers’ and Mechanics’ bank of Lexington; 
and the university in its enlarged form, and more 
expensive organization, is left to sustain itself by 
a precarious and slender reliance on tuition fees 
alone. 

Thus situated it will soon: cease to flourish—per- 
haps, to exist as a place of general instruction. I 
must therefore, with an earnest importunity, suited 
to the wants of an institution so important in its 





influence on the best interest of our country, and 
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deriving from your adoption a legitimate claim to 
your protection, urge the propriety of a perma- 
nent annual appropriation, sufficientto supply the 
deficiency of its actual receipts to meet its ordi- 
nary expenditures. At the same time, it is earn- 
estly recommended, to mature and adopt a sys- 
tem of general and cheap instruction, which in its 
details, shall pervade every part of the community, 
and bring home tlie blessings of a substantial and 
business education to the door of every ‘family. 
The accomplishment of such an undertaking, per- 
plexing as may be its arrangements, and expensive 
as must be its continued support, is not beyond the 
jealous and persevering application of our means. 
Jt is due tothe present age and to posterity that 
the attempt should be made. It isnecessary to the 
purity and permanency of our civil and political 
institutions, and to our relative dignity and influ- 
ence in the councils of the nation, that it should 
succeed 
I must again invite the attention of the legisla- 
ture to a consideration of the condition of the state 
penitentiary. Ifitbe true that political institutions 
had their origin in the wants and fears of indivi- 
duals, and were designed for the security of all 
the members of civil society—it is as great a per- 
version of the just ends of government, to extend 
the punishment fof offenders beyond the measure 
required by the safety of the unoffending, as it 
would be to refuse redress to the injured, or pro- 
tection to the weak. Punishments are inflicted for 
example and amendment. The former aré public 
and intended to deter. The latter ought to be se- 
»cret, and fittedtoreform. To multiply capital of 
fences, beyond the number of those, which have 
for their object the destruction of human or na- 
tional existence, bespeaks a pusillanimous and vin- 
Gictive spirit of despotism. By a public and pro- 
longed exhibition of ignominious punishment, cal- 
culated to humble and debase a being, whose want 
of self-respect has betrayed him to the commission 
of meanness or of crime, by consigning to one com- 
mon mansion of guilt, all convicts of whatsoever 
grade, and compelling the high-minded, the en- 
lightened, the unfortunate victim of a venial error, 
toconsort with the atrocious murderer or ignoble 


thief; and from the influence of such a system, and | 


the contagion of such associations to hope for 
final reformation, bespeaks a lamentable ignorance 
of human character. The pride of our legislation 
has never stooped to the ball and chain—its hu- 
manity admits, but on awful exigences, the hor- 
torsof the gallows. ‘To the honor of Kentucky it 
will hereafter be recorded among the acts on which 
posterity will love to dwell, that in the very in- 
fancy of her government, she was among the first 
to assert the permanent triumph of civilization 
over the barbarous inflictions of sanguinary punish- 
ments. But whatever tends to change the estab- 
lished condition of mankind, or even to mitigate 
their sufferings, must be of slow progress; and 
whatever may have been the success of the peni- 
tentiary system elsewhere, it is a cause of rerret, 
that here it has failed to realize the expectations 
of its philanthrophic founders. This disappoint- 
ment, however, should be the less discouraging, 
from the consideration that our failure has been 
the result rather of aneglect or misapplication of 
means, than of any radical defect in the system it- 
self. 

Whether society can rightfully exact asthe for- 
feit of any acts the life of its members, is a ques- 
tion which has been too long confined to the schools. 


ey 


Beery 
}reserved for the auspicious age in which we live 
to give birth to a new erain the history of criming, 
jurisprudence, and for the legislators of the ney 
Sah ie by the abolition of capital punishments, 
add another trophy to the victories of enlightened 
freedom? But, whatever may be the period fron, 
which we are to date the consummation of oy 
hopes, we have every motive to present exertioy 
that can originate from the disappointment of wej 
founded expectations. 

It is the peculiar excellence of the penitentiary 
system that it blends the ends of public example 
and personal reformation. Its characteristic de. 
fect isa tendency to corrupt the heart, by vicious 
association, and a hardened disregard of public 
opinion. ) 

The following present themselves as the promi. 
nent defects in our system:— 

The omission of solitary confinement; 

The want of general instruction; 

The absence of all distinctions of merit; 

The infliction of corporal punishment—and 

The neglect to furnish a suitable provision. for 
the prisoner after his liberation. 

Man is a social being—the intercourse of his 
fellow man is essential to his happiness, and ne. 
cessary for the expansion of those noble faculties 
which distinguish him above all other animals. Un. 
broken solitude is the grave of his genius and his 
joys. Virtue herself wanders with melancholy as. 
pect in the regions of exile—and sinks with des. 
pairing anguish amid the gloom of that dungeon, 
from which she is never to emerge. But absolute 
and compulsory solitude, when adopted as a pu- 
nishment and inflicted for a season only, has been 
found productive of the most beneficial results. It 
is the inquisitor of the soul, and the tyrant of every 
vice. 

It mav be regarded as scarcely possible, that the 
guilty prisoner can long inhabit a cell, where dark- 
ness and silence reign undisturbed arbiters of his 
doom, without some relenting of purpose—some 
real penitence of heart. The moral faculty re- 
gains its lost dominion in his breast, and its solemn 
responses are regarded as oracular. He acquies- 
ces with abated resentment, in the justice of the 
sentence by which he suffers. That audacious 
spirit of resistance to the established order of so- 
ciety, which drove him to the commission of every 
outrage, gives place to the mortifying sense of his 
weakness and dependence; and he ardently de- 
sires as the first of blessings, a return to that very 
society from which his crimes have banished him. 
Hence originates a disposition fitted for the recep- 
tion of moral and religious instruction—a confor- 
mity to the requisitions of his present condition— 
a spirit ef active industry, emulation, and amend- 
ment, as the means of present favor, and future re- 
storation; and all the benefits wnich are consée- 
quent on regular habits, and amended morsts. If 
the prisoner be wholly uneducated, he ought to be 
instructed in the elements of reading, writing and 
common arithmetic, ‘If he be destitute of the 
knowledge of some useful.and creditable trade of 
occupation, he should be taught how to obtain 2 
subsistence, by his skill andlabor. Rewards should 
be offered, which would have for their end pre 
sent exemptions and distinctions, and the shorten- 
ing the time of confinement and service—and even 
in this abode of punishment, penalties should be 
inflicted, to deter from insolence, from negligence 
and from petty vices. But-corporal punishments, 
and every mark of ignominy, should be carefully 





May we not indulge the fond hope, that it has been, 


avoided, as tending to debase and render desperate 
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shose we would amend, In the place of all other 
modes of punishment, solitary confinement a 
commended as an invincible champion in the schoo 
ion. 
ae expiration of his time of service, the 
gubject of partial reformation, or more confirmed 
vices, is turned loose on the community, in the 
jidst of strangers, without a shilling in his pocket, 
and with the badges of his recent disgrace, attract- 
‘ng derision and reproach wherever he goes. Is 
this an ignominy to which his country should con- 
sign the wretch who has drank to the dregs the 
cup of humiliation? Is this a trial, to which even 
and offended country should betray him? No. 
Let the industrious convict be allowed a moderate 
ortion of his earnings, to bear him to his distant 
home--perhaps to his beggared family. I would 
save even the slothful and improvident from this 
jast scene of human degradation—permitting those 
who could not be restored to the confidence of 
theirfellow citizens, to hide their unobirusive faults, 
by gently sinking into their native obscurity. 

It will however, be found utterly impracticable, 
in the present situation of the institution, to carry 
into effect the whole, or any material part of the 
plan above suggested. The buildings are wholly 
inadequate to the purposes for which they were 
desizned, and are ina state of rapid decay. 

Our population has out-grown our eurly estab- 
lishments; while the corresponding ratio of crimes 
has diminished, the number of criminals has great- 
lyincreased. ‘There is not sufficient space within 
the walls for the convicts to carry on their respec- 
live occupations—far Icss, for exercise and recrea- 
tion. Half a dozen are crowded into one apart- 
ment, constructed for the accommodation of a sin. 
gle person. Frequent and severe disease is the 
consequence; and sometimes, it is to be feared, pre- 
mature death. By keeping all the convicts toge- 
ther during the day, and many during the night, 
those pernicious associations are formed, and the 
continued effects of which are so much to be de- 
precated; and that continued, or occasional solitary 
confinement, particularly in the early period of 
their term, the fruits of which are considered so 
salutary, rendered impracticable. ‘The unrestrain- 
ed communication which necessarily exists, affords 
duly opportunities for the consummation of des- 
perate plots--while the dilapidated state of the 
building invites them to escape. It is cruel thus 
lo tempt beings, in whom the love of liberty is 
the ruling passion, to fly from imprisonment; when 
the very attempt, so natural, so irresistible—im- 
Poses new shackles, and prolongs their bondage. 
Ih such a confined, insecure, and confused condi- 
tion, little is to be hoped for or accomplished, in 

oral improvement, intellectual instruction, the 
formation of better habits, or the efficacy of exam- 
ple. Few are amended, and none reformed,— 

less, then, the legislature shall be prepared to 
Poston the mild system of corrective punishment, 
pier the influence of which, the safety and mo- 
Ss of the commuity, have heretofore been so hap- 










Ply euarded and improved; the time has arrived,, 


leh it becomes indispensable to re-organize and 
nlarge the state penitentiary. 
Utif the sympathies of the wise and good are 
: aes enlisted in mitigation of sufferings that 
teen Justly endures—what shall be the mea- 
, OF that penerous pity, whichis excited by the 
mony eee of maniac bereavement. It is not 
% et € fragments of mouldering columns, scat. 
we ver the sands of the desart; it is not beneath 
“ry arch of some decayed citadel ef subvert- 
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ed empire, that, in the retrospect of the instability 
of human affairs, we learn the most instructive les- 
son of the vanity of human hopes. It is when we 
pause amid the ruins of the human mind; when we 
contemplate the destruction of those intellectual 
powers, which rendered their possessor lord of 
creation; and behold the imbruted madman, roving 
with dark and savage purpose,through an affright- 
ed land, which his philosophy had enlightened, his 
eloquence enraptured, his valor emancipated, and 
his benevolence blessed, that we impressively feel 
the worthlessness of every attainment that does 
not dignify our motives, enoble our pursuits, bene- 
fit our kind, and merit an everlasting reward. As 
the possession of reason is the glory and distinction 
of our nature, so its deprivation may be regarded 
as its heaviest calamity. The duties which we owe 
to the objects of such deprivation, are of most sa- 
cred obligation. Much may be done for their com. 
fort—for their recovery; and we are responsible 
for all the good we might, but will not do. Nay, 
the pride of superiority, and the selfishness of in- 
terest, should conspire to impel usto acts of genu- 
ine mercy—who can say that, in the mutability of 
his fortunes the light of his understanding shall 
continue to illumine the darkness of his path? Who 
will not rejoice in the perfection of an art, that can 
break the fantastic fetters of the brain, and se& 
free the imprisoned mind? 

The provision afforded by law, for persons of une 
sound mind, is liberal but ineffectual. The sub- 
jects are unavoidably so situated, as, in a great de- 
gree, to be destitute of proper discipline and re- 
gular medical attendance: they are frequently sur. 
rounded by the scenesand objects which produced 
their disorder; and which, of all others, are worst 
adapted to “minister to a mind diseasged”—expos- 
ed to the obtrusive observation of strangers—and 
sometimes subjected to the ill judged severity of 
those who may have been induced to take charge 
of them from motives of avarice. Under such cirs 
cumstances, cases of partial derangement frequent. 
ly become incurable, and the wretched victim is 
rendered aterror to whole neighborhoods. Thus 
it is, that the bounty of the state is squandered and 
the miseries of its subjects aggravated. By cone 
verting the hospital, already erected at Lexington, 
and at present unappropriated for want of funds, 
into a state institution, when all the unsound of 
mind could be collected under one reof, and re- 
ceive, gratuitously, daily visits from physicians of 
skill and experience; and where the patients would 
be constantly attended by careful nurses, it is con- 
fidently believed, that numbers, who must other- 
wise be lost to their country, their families, and the 
enjoyment of heaven’s richest gift, might be restors 
ed to the high and active duties of life, and the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of a blessing, above alt 
price. The vicinity of the institution would prove 
highly beneficial to the medical shool; which would 
in time repay the obligation, by useful discoveries 
in the treatment of mental maladies. And if [could 
believe that, in the consideration of a subject, hal. 
lowed by the best feelings of the human heart, cal- 
culations of mere profit and loss could be admitted 
to influence the pure judgment of benovolence, I 
would demonstrate the cheapness of the. propased 
measure, as a conclusive argument for its adoption, 
in the stead of the present wasteful annually in. 
creasing expenditure, | 

I cannot close this communication, without call. 
ing the attention of the legislature to the important 


‘subject of a revision of our statute laws. 


it is recerded of ong of the mest edieus tyrants 
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of antiquity, that he caused his laws to be written 
in diminutive letters, and elevated on pillars so high 
as to be illegible to his subjects. Similar effects 
are sometimes produced by the most opposite 
causes: athextreme solicitude to regulate and ad- 
just all the concerns of society, by the mere force 
of legislation, will leave the unlearned and incuri- 
ous 4s ignorant of those regulations, to which they 
are required to conform their acts, and by which 
their rights are decided, as the unhappy victims of 
the imperial monster. The only legitimate object 
of legislation, is the happiness of mankind; and all 
laws designed for their good, should be rendered 
accessible to their knowledge. Whatever may be 
the infirmities of our nature, in every country, the 
great mass of the inhabitants mean well. To just 
laws, impartially administered, they yield a volun- 
tary obedience; the only submission that does not 
degrade. In free states where the people either 
make the laws, or choose those who do, the princi- 
ple of the government is corrupted whenever the 
people cease to understand those laws. Hence the 
necessity insuch governments, of a frequent recur- 
rence to first principles—a clear and well defined 
exposition of rights and privileges—a fearless am- 
putation of cumbrous and abrogated appendages, 
which enfeeble the body they deform—and a rigor- 
ous exclusion of those artificial modes and useless 
forms, in the conduct of public affairs, under which 
the image of justice is Hid, and which serve when 
. liberty expires, to exhibit an appearance of life, 
after the extinction of every principle of vitality. 
” It necessarily resulted from the origin and growth 
of the American commonwealths, that their legis- 
lation should be profuse and theircodes multiform. 
At the periad of the revolution, when the political 
nelations which had subsisted between the British 
empire and her colonies were dissolved, the latter 
still retained, as independent states, the old system 
of English common law and statuary jurisprudence. 
On this broad and deep foundatio’, composed of 
materials so much compounded, have been erected 
various structures strongly resembling each other, 
and all essentially varying from the Gothic model. 
The love of liberty, indigenous in the hearts of our 
people, has incessantly impelled them to fortify 
their rights by precautionary enactments, while 
their enterprising and commercial spirit, cherished 
by free and liberal institutions, has perpetualiy fur- 
nished new subjects for legislation, and multiplied 
municipal regulations. The two-fold character 
which we sustain, as separate members of a sove- 
reign and independent community, and citizens of 
one common, vast, national confederacy, by render- 
ing our relations more complex, accumulates the 
obligations which bind us to each othe. And it is 
not to be forgotten, that, when the government of 
Kentucky was established, the young state received 
aus an ample portion of her patrimony, whatever 
was applicable to her wants, or condueive to her 
accommodation, from the legal archives of her 
venerable parent: to these resources, so various 
and so rich, suceessive legislatures have continued 
toadd with persevering industry, and unciminished 
bounty. Iam apt, however, to believe, that, in the 
zealous exercise of this favorite spirit of legisla- 
tion, laws have been hurtfully enacted, on many 
subjects. Among the numerous evils atte:-dant on 
excessive legislation, may be reckoned the dan. 
er of all legislation, by reason of the uncertainty 
of the existing law. To legislate with wisdom, or 
even with safety, we must fully understand the sys- 
tem in relation to which we legislate, and betore 


the legislator shall venture to expunge an old, or jauthority has been affirmed to exist by ot! 


insert a new statute, it behoves him to estimate 

practical results, in relation to the residue of h 
code. In rudely demolishing the appendant «: 
folding, we may shake the pillars which gir 
the temple. Ppor 

When laws have become so voluminous that p 

: | css One 
but men of leisure can read them—-when they h 
been rendered by repeated amendments, re sa 
and re-enactments, so intricate that they Aig 
cult to be understood, except by men whose pp, 
fession is to study and illustrate them—and 2 
by these frequent changes, they have been render 
ed so uncertain, that the people are afraid to a 
tract on the faith of them, lest they may have “oid 
repealed before the period of their general diseen; 
nation, it may, with justice be pronounced, that 
the protection of the citizen has measurably cease) 
to be secured by such laws. It is to be feared thy 
many of the primary magistrates of such a coy), 
try —a most important body of officers, the exercig 
of whose powers in the diffusive concerns of lif. 
daily comes home to the business and bosoms 
men—will often be deterred from prosecuting they 
unsatisfactory researches into the chaos of the 
laws; while others will be induced to resign st, 
tions, so perplexing and responsible. A fluctuating 
or undefined condition of the laws, begets discs 
tent among all reflecting and moral men, and ¥. 
fords abundant opportunity and temptation for the 
indolent and vicious to perpetrate their crime 
with destructive impunity. By the useless mult 
plication of statutory regulations on the same sub- 
jects—by frequent and rapid changes, and a long 
neglect of the proper means to methodize andr. 
duce toa simple form and convenient bulk, the laws 
in operation and scattered through numerous vo. 
lumes, the great body of the citizens of a repre 
sentative republic may, in time, become ignomut 
of these very laws which they mediately enact. To 
arrest, at the threshold, the deleterious operation 
of causes like them, distinctly to present to the 
members of the general assembly the statute lavs 
of the commonwealth, actually in force, in one com 
tinuousand condensed view; enabling them to trace, 
as on a faithful chart, the exact lineaments of ou 
legislation; to detect omissions—toremedy defects 
and impart to the wholea unity of design, and ba 
mony of expression; and to place within the reacid 
every public officer and private citizen, in aches 
and intelligible form, those rules which prescrilt 
his most solemn duties and define his most sa¢ 
rights, the proposed revisal is respectfully and et 
nestly recommended. 

Since the last session of the legislature, 4 9! 
tion has been agitated before the supreme cout! 
the United States, on a subject deeply interest" 
to the people of this state. Owing to the unfot 
nate uncertainty in our land titles, it was seen 3!" 
early period of the independence of this comm 
wealth, by its legislature, that, without an adequilé 
prevision to indemnify the bona fide occupall 
land, for the lasting and valuable improven™ 
which he should make upon it, in the event 
his own title, believed by himself to be good, shot 
prove defective, the progress of settlemen ,’ 
improvement would, if not prevented, be ae 
retarded. To secure that indemnity, the leg 
ture, accordingly, as far back as 1797, passed a 7 
and at subsequent periods passed other acts on 
same subject. Whatever diversity of opinion i 
have existed, as to the expediency of some° 
provisions in the latter acts, the legislature ne : 
doubted its authority to pass all of them; 4" 
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‘jon has been made. To estimate the great bene- 
sts Aowing from the security and confidence in- 
spited by this system, we have only to imagine 
what appearance, without it, the face of the coun- 
try would now exhibit, and compare it with the 


state of improvement actually existing. The validi-|. 


ty of some of those acts has been called in gues- 
tion before the supreme court, upon the ground of 
their imputed repugnancy to the compact between 
Kentucky and Virginia. It is remarkable, if the 
repugnancy really exists, that Virginia herself has 
never complained of it; and that she has never 
asked for the constitution of that tribunal which 
the compact itself, contemplating possible infrac- 
tions of its stipulations, provides for; but that, on 
the contrary, she has, for such a length of time, ac- 
quiesced in that course of legislation which the po- 
licy of this state imperiously demanded, and which 
has so essentially promoted its prosperity. That 
the state of Kentucky has intended strictly to ob- 
serve the compact, cannot be doubted; for, besides 
the good faith which has ever characterized it, the 
compact has been incorporated in both our consti- 
tutions —one of which was adopted subsequently to 
the act of 1797; and thus has given to it the most 
solemn and fundamental obligation. The character 
of the state, and the public interest, would alike 
seem to require that no measure should be omitted 
which may tend to vindicate both. I submit, there. 
fore, to your consideration, the propriety of re- 
taining counsel to support, in behalf of this state, 
the validity of its laws; and also the expediency of 
opening a communication with Virginia, for the 
purpose of those mutual amicable explanations 
which may be called for by the occasion. 

In obedience to a resolution passed during the 
last session of the general assembly, requesting me, 
as soon as practicable, to cause to be run and mark. 
ed, that part of the boundary line between this 
state and the state of Tennessee, which lies be- 
tween the south eastern corner of this state, and 
Walker’s line, as marked on Cumberland river, 
near the mouth of Obie’s river, agreeably to the 
ratification of the boundary line, as lately establish- 
ed between this state and the state of ‘Tennessee; 
colone! William Steele, of Woodford county, was 
appointed surveyor on the part of this state, and 
in conjunction with the surveyor appointed by the 
governor of the state of Tennessee, has performed 
the duty contemplated by that resolution. An au- 
thentic copy of their joint report, accompanies this 
communication. 1 have no doubt of its entire ac- 
curacy, It only remains for you to approve the 
work, and fix the compensation of the agents em- 
ployed on the part of this government. 


Ibeg you to accept my best wishes for a happy 
termination of your deliberations—and my assu- 
tances of a cordial co-operation in all measures 
calculated to promote the public good. 

JOHN ADAIR. 

Frankfort, Oct, 16, 1821. 
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Foreign Articles. 
. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The London Courier, of the 18th Sept. says that 
Wheat fell ten shillings per quarter on the preced- 
ing day, in consequence of a favorable change of 

€ weather, It was also reported that more than 
;’-- quarters were prepared for shipping from 

€ northern ports of Furopé, in anticipation of a 


The king was about to start ona tour'to the conti. 
nent, where he intended to travel under the title of 
earl of Dublin, The duke of York, archbishop of 
Canterbury and the cabinet ministers,are appointed 
“lords justices for the administration of the -go- 
vernment in his absence.” : 

The Neapolitan general Pepe, now in London, 
has announced in the papers of that city, that he 
declined to receive the generous offers of pensions 
made to him by the Spanish and Portuguese go- 
yernments, a8 inconsistent with his independent 
principles. He has also indignantly denied the re- 
port that, in his flight, he carried off the money be- 
longing to the military chest. 

Sir Robert Wilson has. been dismissed from the 
British military service—probably on account of 
his political sentiments. 

The wife and daughters of the late king Henry 
of Hayti, have arrived in England, from Port.au 
Prince, and are said to be possessed of great wealth. 

At a meeting of the proprietors of the bank of 
England, a question was asked respecting the new 
bank notes, when the chairman answered that the 
result was an entire failure. 

FRANCE, 

A document, exhibiting the present state of the 
French finance, of great interest and importance, 
is given in the London Courier. It proves, that 
the sum,total of the interest of the French debt, 
on the Ist Sept. was only 263,900,284 francs, which 
was composed of pensions and life annuities, un- 
transferable consols. and transferable stock, of 
which upwards of one thirdis locked up. Whata 
prosperous statement this is: with a powerful sink- 
ing iund, and in a country full of resources, im- 
proving every hour, should all remain quiet, the 
debt is expected to be extinguished in the course 
of 8 or 10 years.—.V.. Y. Eve. Post. 

SPAIN. 

We have a great variety of rumors and reports 
about the unsettled state of things in Spain—from 
the whole of which, if true, that country was on 
the eve of another revolution, to be effected by 
those advocating a greater degree of liberty. The 
king appears to be totally incompetent to manage 
sucha state of things, and his ministers seem wna- 
ble to resist the force of the populace. But we 
know not how much of these reports should be 
credited. 

‘The London Courier calls the Spaniards mary 
hard names, and ridicules their efforts to prevent a 
restoration of the ancient despotism—from which 
we are disposed to believe that the people of that 
country have reason to be jealous of their rulers. 
The famous Riego seems to be at the head of the 
discontented party, and has been dismissed from 
his military employments, which he much com- 
plains of in a proclamation addressed to the army. 

TURKEY. 

We have very little additional news relating fo 
Turkey. Alexander is said to have departed for 
the southern provinces of his empire, and it was 
supposed that the question of war or peace would 
soon be settled. The armies which he has on the 
Turkish frontier causes a powerful diversion in fa- 
vor of the Greeks—who are reported to be doing 
wellin the Peloponesus, and in the islands. Since 
the departure of the Russian ambassador from Con- 
stantinople, the Austrian envoy has become dis- 
pleasing to the Turks. There is do doubt that 
the two acted in concert. 

Ypsilanti has been struck out of the Russian ar. 
my. We do not see asy otber mention made of 
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Two Turkish frigates, captured by the Greeks, 
have arrived at Hydra. 

The government of the Pelopgonesus is organized, 
also that of Lavidia. The two provisional govern- 
ments of Athens and the Morea have appointed 
deputies to go to St, Petersburg to implore the 
protection of the emperor of Russia. 


Greek proclamation. 

Macedonians! Greeks—The standard of liberty 
waves over the summit of Olympus, over the sum 
mit of Pindus, glorious monuments, the monu- 
mental columns, the tombs of our heroes, have pas- 
sed away; but our native mountains, these eternal 
trophies of our glory, shall bid defiance to time.— 
Macedonians! children of Alexander, around these 
trophies we will assemble: beside them we will 
conquer or die: and those who fall in the glorious 
contest will add new lustre to the deeds of their 
ancestors; and that lustre will strike terror into 
the hearts of the barbarian!'—Maceudonians, chil- 
dren of Alexander, sons of the conquerors of 
the world, grasp your swords! Shame on those 
who will longer submit to be governed by a 
wretched horde of barbarians. Your mountains, 
and your valleys are free, and the ensigns of 
tyranny only still wave on the fortresses. But 
in vain do the barbarians hide themselves be- 
hind the walls of Solonichi, of Jennizzar, of Cavalla, 
and call them as heretofore their bulwarks: but 
‘these walls will fall before the swords of Macedo. 
nians, and we will avenge the sufferings of our fa. 
thers, our wives and daughters, in the blood of the 
barbarians. Thrice have we already conquered! 
Philippopoli is in our possession. Our heroes ina 
few days conquered that city. Stagira is no more; 
the Greeks have destroyed the town of the philoso- 
phers. Why should it be again an asylum for the 
barbarians! Many have fallen, more yet will fall. 
But our ranks increase daily, and will still further 
increase. ‘I'o those who have sacrificed themselves 
on the altar of freedom, the favor of Heaven will be 
extended, and their brothers will avenge their 
deaths. To arms! tofreedom, Macedonians! Greeks 
of every country, the eyes of the world are turned 
upon you. ODYSSEUS, 

Commander of the Macedonians, 
From the cump of Mount Olympus, July 20. 


PERU. 

We have an official account of the proceedings 
in Peru. Laserna agreed to the propositions of 
San Martin on the 11th of June, and on the 12th 
gave up Callao as a security—and the Chilian 
squadron with 2,000 men, entered that port imme: 
diately; but it does not appear that any of the said 
troops had then entered Lima—negociations, how- 
ever, were going on, and there can hardly be a 
doubt that they have terminated in the indepen- 
dence of Peru, as before reported. 


CHILO. 

From the Aurora. The advices from Lima, an. 
nounce that the people of the archipelago of Chiloe 
have thrown off the yoke of Spain. This country 
is to the south of CAili, and forms one of the thirty- 
eight provinces into which Chili was distributed 
under Spanish authority. It consists of one large 
island which gives the denommation to the whole 
ef a numerous groupe, stretching along the coast 
between 41° 20”, and 45° S lat. and 75° to 78° 
W. long. this cluster of islands seems to have been 
formed by some great convulsion of nature which 
wrenched from the continent a vast body of the 


— 
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————— 
main land of two degrees, and formed a spacioy 
bay in the space from which the vast fragment fey 
rent. The debris of this rent appears to have 
formed the group of islands to the number of ejgh, 
ty-six, large and small. The largest island, by tho 


natives called Ancud, and is about two hundred | 


miles in length, by fifty broad, and in its length jg 
washed on the west side by the Pacific. fhe en. 
trance to the inner waters of the archipelago jg 
only by two channels.—The climate is most like 
that of Ireland, and equally celebrated for its saly. 
briousness and temperature. ‘lhe chief place is the 
city of Castro. The people are expert seamen, 
The islands produce the finest spars for masts any 
where to be found. The population of civilizeg 
persons is about 30,000 souls. 

The British cabinet had this archipelago in its 
vast scheme of aggrandizement, when its was con 
templated to seize on the insular positions of every 
sea; Chiloe was to be one of the naval keys of the 
Pacific, and to command Chili: as Trinidad was 
to command the Orinoco and Venezuela. 


MEXICO. 
It appears pretty certain, by accounts from Ver 
Cruz, that an armistice had been agreed upon be. 
tween the contending parties, with the view to an 
adjustment of the affairs and government of Mexi- 
co—but the armistice is reported to have been 
broken, and a decisive battle was expected to take 
place near the capital on about the 28th of Sept, 








CHRONICLE, 

Com. Bainbridge has been appointed to the Phi- 
ladelphia station, in the place of the late commo- 
dore Murray. 

Roger Sherman, one of the signers of the declara- 
tion of independence, is said to have been a shoe 
maker. Itis added thathe could speak from 10to 
20 minutes, and, in that space of time, put to silence 
some of the first orators of congress. We wish 
that there was a dozen Roger Shermans in con 
gress, in these our days! There would then be 
more of speaking ¢o the house, than of speaking 
for the newspapers. 


The steam-boat Walk-in-the-water, was wreckeé 
on the morning of the Ist inst. near Buffalo—pas- 
sengers and crew and most of the cargo saved; ber 
engine, &c. was not much injured. The loss of 
this boat will be severely felt, on account of the 
great facility which she afforded to travellers and 
for the transport of goods. 


The army. A number of gentlemen, chiefly em- 
grants from Great Britain and Ireland, venerating 
the right of trial by jury, recently met at Philadel. 
phia to celebrate the result of certain state trials 
had in England, in 1794, and, among others, drank 
the following toast— 

“The army which never pulled a trigger or pus” 
ed a bayonet against the rights of man—the army 
of the United States. 


Wonderful escape. The ship Sea Fox was lately 
upset off New-York—she had many passengers 
board, some of whom escaped in the boat. Fo 
days afterwards a ship happened to fall in with the 
wreck, On approaching it with a boat, it ¥* 
thought that human voices were heard—a hole ¥% 
cut and four men, who happened to be'in het hold 
at the time when she upset, were rescued from® 
terrible death. 
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